FRIDAY, MARCH 19, 1886. 


VIEWS OF ECONOMISTS ON THE SILVER 
PROBLEM. 


I. 


Wuat laws should congress enact, regulating 
the coinage of silver at the present juncture? To 
this question, nakedly put, I am obliged to answer 
that I do not know. The reason I do not know is, 
that I am not in possession of the minute knowl- 
edge necessary to enable me to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question. It is extremely necessary 
to the smooth and orderly course of business that 
the current dollar, when measured in terms of 
human labor, should vary as little as possible 
from year to year and from generation to gener- 
ation. If we compare the value of the gold ina 
gold dollar with the value of the silver in a silver 
dollar, we shall find that the former, instead of 
being equal to or less than the latter, as it was up 
to 1873, is twenty-five per cent greater. Taking 
gold as a standard, the value of the silver ina 
dollar has fallen twenty per cent. Taking silver 
as the standard, gold has appreciated twenty-five 
per cent. If the silver dollar is the least variable 
one, then silver coinage should be free, provided 
that the proper quantity of silver is put into the 
dollar; otherwise gold should be the standard. 
Thus the first question which meets us is whether 
the silver or the gold standard is the least variable, 
when measured in terms of human labor. 

Now, this is a question of fact, to be settled, not 
by speculation or by abstract reasoning, but by a 
careful and exhaustive analysis of manufactures, 
prices, wages, and industry, not only in this 
country, but in the leading countries of the 
world. Without this analysis, nothing I could 
say on the subject would be final. It would 
take me a year, and would require help from 
a great number of experts, to make the neces- 
sary statistical investigation ; and I have not the 
time to dothis. When considering the problem, I 
feel as if on board a ship in a narrow channel, on a 
dark night, listening to a discussion among the sail- 
ors as to whether they shall steer to the right or 
left. If they ask me what they shall do, I answer, 
that the only way I see to proceed is to take sound- 
ings from point to point until they determine, as 
nearly as possible, where the middle of the 


channel is, and then to follow it as closely as 
they can. 

Have I, then, no impression or views whatever 
on the subject? I reply, that I have no views so 
well founded but that I would like better ones 
before advising action. My impressions I am 
ready to give, with the proviso that I retain the 
right to reverse them to-morrow if any new 
light of a nature to change them is thrown on the 
subject. 

Firstly, to begin with the subject in its more 
remote and general bearings, I am of opinion that 
a dollar composed of a fixed weight of either of 
the precious metals will not serve the purposes of 
the world’s business indefinitely. The increase 
of wealth must. it seems to me, make gold more 
valuable, unless the supply is continually in- 
creased. Without being able to give an exhaus- 
tive investigation of the subject, the impression 
which I have derived from statistical tables is, 
that the consumption of gold in the arts the 
world over is now fully equal to the annual 
supply, and is continually increasing. If the lat- 
ter is not increased, the former will speedily 
exceed it, and then the stock of gold on hand, 
and available for money, will slowly diminish. 
The necessary result will be an appreciation harm- 
ful to the standard. 

Secondly, although I look upon this apprecia- 
tion as inevitable at some future time, the weight 
of evidence seems to me to be in favor of the 
view that it has not yet commenced, or at least 
has not taken place in a serious degree. It is true 
that this statement runs counter to the impressions 
which one derives from tables of prices, and 
especially from the tables published from time to 
time by the London Economist; but there is a 
defect in these tables which has not been suffi- 
ciently taken account of. The prices are mostly 
those of metals, grains, and other comparatively 
raw materials, which are made and sold on a 
large scale. Now, the production of these staples 
has been enormously increased in late years by 
the opening-up of new sources of supply, and the 
invention of improved methods of extraction and 
production. Besides, they represent but a small 
fraction of the total product of human labor. 
They cannot, therefore, afford us the required 
basis of comparison. 

What we should principally depend upon are 
those articles in whose production no great im- 
provement has been made. We should also take 


them in proportion to the quantities produced or 
consumed. About a year ago I made an approxi- 
mate determination of this kind, with the follow- 
ing result : a certain collection of the necessaries 
of life, representing a nearly fixed amount of 
human labor, had the following values at different 
periods : '— 

In 1876 the collection was worth $111.66 

“ 1884 “ “ 101,33 


Assuming that the absolute value of the above- 
mentioned collection of the necessaries of life, 
measured in terms of human labor, remains in- 
variable, and that it is the standard dollar which 
changes value, then we see that the latter did 
really appreciate between 1876 and 1880, but 
slightly depreciated between 1880 and 1884. 

Another test is afforded by the price of a house, 
because, taking it altogether, it requires as much 
labor to build a house now as it did ten or twenty 
years ago. So far as I can learn, the cost of such 
a building is higher now than it was ten years 
ago, and has not diminished any for several years 
past. I conclude, therefore, that house-builders 
in general can, on the average, earn as many 
standard gold dollars now in a day as they ever 
did. 

A third test is afforded by the rate of wages. 
Professor Hadley’s ‘Connecticut labor report’ 
shows that in Connecticut the rate of wages was 
the same in 1885 as in 1880: hence Connecticut 
operatives earn as many gold dollars now as they 
did in 1880. 

Up to the present time we have actually had 
the gold standard, since the value of our silver 
dollars has been kept up to that standard by 
restricting their coinage. Were we to make the 
coinage of silver free on the present basis, it would 
cause a sudden and disastrous fall of twenty per 
cent in the standard. It is clear to me that this 
should not be permitted. If any more silver is 
coined, each dollar should contain a dollar’s worth 
of metal, as measured by the standard which has 
prevailed during the past ten years; that is, the 
dollar should contain about 520 grains of standard 
or 468 of pure silver. I think all parties might 
well agree on this policy for the present. But 
they should all unite in demanding the creation 
of a government commission, composed of men 
wholly above the ordinary influence of politics, 
to determine how the standard dollar is actually 
changing when compared with human labor, and 
to make known the results of their investigation 
from time to time. NEwcoms. 


1 The table on which this is founded is given in my Prin- 
ciples of political economy, p. 211. 
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Il. 

THE so-called ‘silver question ’ is one of the most 
complicated and difficult issues in our politics now 
pressing for solution. It has excited an immense 
amount of debate which has been partisan and 
ignorant, even beyond the ordinary run of political 
discussion. This arises from a number of circum- 
stances, two of which are especially important ; 
viz., (1) that the decision of the matter involves 
pecuniary interests of enormous extent, and (2) 
that some of the most important facts necessary 
to an intelligent decision are not attainable by any 
means now within our reach. The lack of accu- 
rate knowledge has led many to indulge in the 
most unwarranted flights of fancy, while the feel- 
ing that one line of action or the other might in- 
terfere with vested interests has lent the personal 
element so visible in all debates on the subject. 

I can do but little, in the space accorded me, 
toward discussing the question in its broader as- 
pect, and shall therefore limit myself to a criticism 
of some of the most common arguments advanced 
by those who oppose the re-establishment in this 
and other countries of the so-called double stand- 
ard. 
1. The attempt is made, by those who oppose the 
re-establishment of the so-called double standard, 
to cast a slur upon their opponents by representing 
them as quacks who desire to try dangerous ex- 
periments on the body of a healthy patient. This 
is very good rhetoric, but very poor science. It is 
only within about fifteen years that any general 
experiment has been made in the civilized world to 
substitute a single gold standard for the so-called 
double standard. Since that time it would seem 
as if there were but one phenomenon common to 
all civilized nations, and that is, commercial and 
industrial depression, — depression in which pro- 
tection and free-trade countries, republics and 
monarchies, small and large states, manufactur- 
ing and agricultural communities, have alike 
shared. Labor difficulties, agricultural ruin, com- 
mercial decay, form the subject of numerous re- 
ports and commissions in all European countries. 
In a word, the patient is not in a healthy condi- 
tion at all. In fact, it would appear, on a close 
examination, as if he were in a very bad way in- 
deed ; and it is not by any means clear that his 
present sad state is not greatly aggravated by the 
attempt which the gold doctors made some fifteen 
years ago to discard the treatment which had 
prevailed in this sphere for centuries previous. 
So far, then, from being open to the charge of 
wishing to make unnecessary experiments, the 
silver doctors may claim that they merely ask for 
a return to a course of life under which the in- 
dustry of the world had developed up to 1870, 
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and from which the gold doctors persuaded the 
world to depart at that time, with the unsatis- 
factory result now before us. 

2. The attempt is also made to make the advo- 
cates of bimetallism in this country appear as 
favoring a breach of faith. This is, of course, a 
serious charge, and is deserving of careful con- 
sideration. We began in this country with the 
system of so-called double standard under which 
a man might pay his debts, either in gold at the 
rate of 24.75 grains of pure gold to the doliar, or 
in silver at the rate of 371.25 grains of pure silver 
to the dollar. This plan continued until 1834, 
when the amount of pure gold was changed to 
23.20, and in 1837 to 23.22, silver remaining un- 
changed. It was expected, of course, that under 
this system the debtor would use the cheapest 
metal, and would pay in gold or silver, according 
as it was easier for him to get 23.22 grains of gold 
or 371.25 grains of silver in the form of dollars. 
This device was deliberately adopted in 1794, after 
full discussion, as being calculated to further the 
monetary and industrial interests of the country 
by keeping up the supply of money. It was con- 
tinued without change until 1873. As a result of 
the change in valuation of the gold coin in 1834, 
it was cheaper for the debtor to pay his obliga- 
tions in gold than in silver; and the latter metal 
disappeared from circulation, leaving a currency, 
so far as it was metallic, of gold alone, if we 
except the token-silver currency, which was a 
legal tender only to five dollars. 

In 1873 this option of paying either in gold or 
silver was taken from the debtor by a modification 
of our coinage laws. About the same time the 
value of silver began to fall. Under a metallic 
currency, this would have led to the payment of 
debts in silver, if the law conferring the option of 
paying debts in either silver or gold had not been 
repealed in 1873. All debts contracted prior to 
1873 had been contracted under this option. This 
option was a part of the contract ; and the debtor 
had a perfect right to complain if the law inter- 
fered to take it away, and thereby practically 
increase the burden of his obligation. Legally 
speaking, then, the debtor had the right to insist 
that he should have the option of paying in silver ; 
and all talk about the debtor trying to evade his 
obligations, or taking refuge behind the law, and 
therefore deserving reprobation, is not to the 
point. He is simply trying to do what our laws 
encouraged him to do up to 1873, with the idea 
that his taking advantage of the law would fur- 
ther all interests in the country by forcing a re- 
course to the cheaper metal when one of them 
became too dear. 

The case is still further complicated by the fact 
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that the general demonetization of silver hastened 
its fall in price, thus widening the distance be- 
tween the value of gold and silver. The creditor 
class pointed to this great disparity, which they 
had themselves increased by their influence in 
government, as a proof of the great injustice 
which would be done by continuing the option of 
paying in silver. The debtors answered, that, if 
they had been allowed to exercise the option which 
existed when the debt was contracted, this would 
have been done as soon as silver was the least bit 
lower than gold, and the consequent use of silver 
would have prevented its fall. The argument, so far 
as the case of creditor vs. debtor is concerned, may 
be considered about even. The creditor is always 
trying to induce the government to adopt a policy 
(i.e., to try experiments) which will increase the 
burden of existing obligations; and when any 
attempt is made to force the government to give 
up such a policy once adopted, the creditor in- 
dulges in much loud talk about the danger of 
experimenting with the currency, and interfering 
with vested interests, and frightening away capital, 
etc. The debtor takes the opposite ground ex- 
actly ; and one may be set over against the other 
with the remark that the money-lending class has 
never been so distinguished for truth-loving or 
disinterestedness, that we are justified in accept- 
ing their statement of the case to the extent which 
is characteristic of our industrial society. 

3. Looking at the question from the stand-point 
of the permanent interest of society as distin- 
guished from the immediate relation of debtor 
and creditor, it is certainly not by any means 
proven that we have yet reached such a stage of 
economic development as would enable us to get 
along with gold alone in our currency. A per- 
sistent and continued fall in prices is the same 
disturbing influence in our social and industrial 
economy, whether it come from a scarcity of 
gold or a contraction of credit ; to which latter 
cause some monometallists ascribe the late fall in 
prices. The attempt is made to cast a slur upon 
the ‘silverites’ by calling them inflationists, as if 
to be an inflationist were the greatest of monetary 
sins. It would seem to be a sin of the same kind, 
and of even greater magnitude, to be a contrac- 
tionist, since a policy of slow contraction in the 
world’s currency is certainly productive of far 
more harm to the world’s economy than the pro- 
cess of slow inflation which might occur under 
the action of a so-called double standard. 

It is agreed by most economists that the ideal 
money will be stable in value. Many economists 
think that by a double standard a greater fixity of 
value may be attained than by a single standard. 
The fluctuations may be more numerous, but will 
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not beso great. Allagree that we have not yet found 
an ideal standard in this respect. Every material 
which has ever been adopted as money varies in 
value continually, either falling or rising, and thus 
causing a consequent shifting of property from the 
bands of one class to another, and practically pro- 
ducing the same results as a contraction or infla- 
tion of the money-supply. We must choose, then, 
between an appreciating or depreciating standard, 
between a policy of contraction or one of inflation. 
This is purely a practical question, and is one 
mainly of degree. A high degree of inflation may 
be more injurious than alow degree of contraction. 
But as between a ten per cent contraction, for in- 
stance, and a ten per cent inflation, of the world’s 
metallic currency at the present time, I have no 
hesitation in giving it as my opinion that the 
former would be of enormously greater damage to 
our modern society than the latter. This is, of 
course, a very different question from that involved 
in the contraction or inflation of the paper cur- 
rency of a single country. 

A system of contraction, an appreciating world 
currency, means, under ordinary circumstances, 
a world-wide industrial depression. It means an in- 
creasing burden of debt, ‘‘the cherishing of a for- 
tune made at the expense of a fortune making,” the 
encouragement of the non-productive at the expense 
of the productive classes, the injuring of those 
who live by current labor for the benefit of those 
living on past labor, the giving to the past a firm 
grip on the throat of the present ; it means, in a 
word, stagnation of business, idleness and poverty, 
to the full extent of the influence of changes in 
the currency on trade and industry. 

4. It is claimed that such an inflation of the 
currency as would result from a return to the 
double standard would injure the wage-receiving 
class. There is little doubt that the laborers 
would be among the last classes in the community 
to adapt themselves to the inevitable change 
incident to an inflation of the currency. Wages 
would be among the last things to rise. Still there 
are worse things than a failure of wages to rise 
correspondingly to rise in cost of living ; as, for 
instance, falling wages, and diminishing oppor- 
tunity to receive any wages at all, which has been 
rather a characteristic of the last dozen years the 
world over. 

5. It is sometimes said, that, if we are to go 
back to a double standard, we should at least take 
the market ratio now prevailing, and increase the 
amount of the silver in the dollar proportionally. 
This would not be advisable, for the simple fact 
that it is highly probable that much of the present 
depreciation of silver, if we allow that it has depre- 
ciated at all, is owing to the fact that it has been 
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discarded from the circulation. Restoring it to its 
old place by the side of gold will tend to restore 
its value, and to adopt the ratio now prevailing 
would be likely to prove a gross mistake. Neither 
a due respect for pecuniary obligations, nor a 
proper regard for the facts of history, would allow 
any such compromise. 

6. Finally, we may say that the whole question 
is discussed too much from the supposed immediate 
effect of a restoration of silver, and not enough 
from its permanent tendencies. It is claimed that 
a return to a double standard will end in a com- 
mercial crisis, in which values will be enormously 
disturbed, and the whole industrial world will be 
thrown into confusion. Even if this be granted, 
it does not by any means prove that we should 
not return to the old system, since the evil effects 
of continuing the present policy may be infinitely 
greater. Stagnation of business, increase of bur- 
dens on the productive classes, by a continued 
appreciation of debts, are likely to prove more 
ruinous by far to national welfare than the specu- 
lation, disturbance of value, and scaling of debts, 
incident to the comparatively slight inflation 
which would follow a restoration of the silver 
standard, even at the old ratio, provided it were 
general. E. J. JAMES. 


1. Ir was supposed by many people that the act 
of Feb. 28, 1878, by the terms of which the pres- 
ent coinage of silver dollars is continued, would 
keep up the price of silver, which by that year 
had fallen from the old and normal price of about 
60d. per ounce (English standard, 37-40 fine) to 
52 9-16d., indicating a change in the ratio of gold 
to silver from about 1:15.5 to 1:17.92. Of course, 
the Bland bill was not passed solely by congress- 
men who had this opinion,’ since it was also advo- 
cated by inflationists and silver-owners. But I pro- 
pose to address those who, without any improper 
or pecuniary interest involved, believe that the 
use of silver on a large scale by the United States 
is desirable. These are honest people, and deserve 
something else than invective. They believed 
that the action of the United States would aid 
somewhat in restoring the value of silver, and 
they felt, and still feel, that the disuse of silver 
was a great calamity to the vast world of industry 
here and abroad. 

Now, what has been the effect on the value of 
silver, of the coinage of $24,000,000 a year by the 
United States since 1878? Has it raised the value 
of silver? No, not in the least. On the contrary, 

1 T have given somewhat fully the reasons which brought 
about the passage of this act, in my History of bimetallism in 
the United States, chap. xiii. 
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silver has continued to fall in price since our legis- 
lation, until it is now permanently selling at as low 
a price as has ever been recorded, even in the excep- 
tional period of July, 1876. The lowest point ever 
reached in the silver panic of 1876 for a few days 
was 46 3-4d. per ounce ; but since September, 1885, 
it has steadily remained about or a little below 
that point. In other words, silver has fallen about 
eleven per cent more since the act of 1878 was 
passed. The supposed effect of that legislation, 
then, has never been produced, and the act ought 
not to be retained on the ground that the coinage 
of $24,000.000 a year can prevent the decline in 
the value of silver. 

2. It will be said, however, by some, that this 
decline in the price of silver is a decline relatively 
to gold alone, and that since the values of articles 
other than silver have also fallen, relatively to gold, 
since 1873, we must declare that the value of gold 
has increased, and that the value of silver has not 
fallen. Now, no one can deny, that, when gold 
prices fall, the value of gold is increased: that 
has happened even when the supply of gold was 
rapidly increasing, as in the panic year of 1857. 
But I cannot think that there is any evidence to 
show that the fall of prices since 1873 has been 
due to the scarcity of gold, as has been asserted. 
If gold has greater purchasing-power owing to a 
fall of prices, that does not necessarily imply any 
conclusion whatever as to the scarcity of gold for 
the uses of trade. To say that, because prices rise 
or fall, there is a greater or less quantity of metal- 
lic money capable of being used, is, in my opinion, 
to commit a grave economic error. It certainly 
overlooks the practical business habits of the com- 
mercial world. While impossible to offer fuil 
reasons in so brief a paper in favor of my position, 
I can at least outline my ideas in a general way. 

3. Prices at any given time are quite as much 
the result of credit as of the quantity of metallic 
money. As J. 5S. Mill said, “‘In-a state of com- 
merce in which much credit is habitually given, 
general prices at any moment depend much more 
upon the state of credit than upon the quantity of 
money.” When credit in its various forms is ex- 
panded in a time of commercial activity just pre- 
ceding a crisis, we all know to what great heights 
the prices of almost all articles can be carried. 
Purchasing-power in any form, whether money or 
credit, is used to buy goods, and is not caused by 
the existence of a few speculators, but by the state 
of mind throughout the community. And we 
know also, that, when the crisis comes, prices fall 
irrespective of the quantity of money. Of such 
changes, however, an objector might say that they 
are temporary, while the fall of prices since 1873 
has been so prolonged that it cannot be due to 
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temporary causes. But varieties of credit-de- 
vices, by which goods are exchanged against each 
other without the use of metallic (or even paper) 
money, continue in permanent use. I can only 
mention one of these by way of illustration, — the 
check system. Receiving $10,000 in money, as 
a manufacturer of cotton goods, I deposit it to 
my order in a bank. When I want to pay 
B for raw cotton, I send him a check for 
$10,000. B now owns the right to draw the 
deposit, and he pays C by a check for $10,000 for 
machinery ; and D and E follow the same method 
of payment. During this procedure no money 
has been drawn, but the deposit served as the 
basis for transactions to the amount of, perhaps, 
$50,000 or more. The check, as a credit-device, 
was purchasing-power, and, when offered for 
goods, affected prices as much as the offer of 
gold would have done ; and, as transactions in- 
crease with the growth of wealth and population, 
goods are exchanged for each other without the 
use of money by such devices as the check and 
clearing-house system, through the aid of banks, to 
a surprising amount. In New York alone, goods 
are exchanged for each other annually through 
the clearing-house, of a value much greater than 
that of the whole national debt of the United 
States (the sum exclusive of clearing-house bal- 
ances, which are paid in money), without the use 
of a single cent of money, either gold, silver, or 
paper. This shows, briefly, how absurd it is to sup- 
pose that the amount of gold ought to increase in 
proportion to the increase of population or wealth : 
for in prosperous years the clearings increase ; 
that is, the more the goods to be exchanged, the 
more the system is used. I cannot have space in 
this paper to discuss this in full, nor refer to the 
prevalence of the system on the continent of 


Europe. 

What I wish to illustrate is, that the level of 
prices depends, not solely on the quantity of 
money, nor on credit, but on both combined, and 
that a change in prices does not imply a change in 
the quantity of money. I have referred only to 
checks. There are many other forms of credit 
in constant and general use, such as bills of ex- 
change, paper money, and book credit (or ‘trust,’ 
as it is sometimes called in retail buying), and 
all have a great influence on prices. If prices 
fall, that single phenomenon, therefore, does not 
convince me that gold is scarce ; and I do not see 
how it can convince anyone else. 

4. There is good evidence, moreover, to show, 
that, in the period when it was claimed that 
gold was appreciating because of its scarcity, 
there was no lack whatever of gold. | This is to be 
found in the rate of discount at the Bank of Eng- 
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land and at the great banks of the continent. As 
every banker knows, whenever there is an evident 
disposition to draw gold from the bank reserves 
of Europe, the withdrawals of specie lower the 
proportion of the reserves to the immediate lia- 
bilities (which are, except at the Bank of France, 
chiefly deposits). This alteration requires such an 
increase in the rate of discount as will ward off 
some of the demands for new loans, and allow the 
stream of maturing loans to fill up the reserves. 
The rise in the bank-rate is an evidence of a fear 
that the gold reserve is too low, or may fall too 
low. The London financial market is the chief 
one of the world, and the Bank of England rate is 
its sensitive barometer. What were the facts? In 
the four years from 1874 to 1877 (inclusive), during 
which year silver fell so exceptionally, the rate of 
discount at the Bank of England averaged 3 1-8 per 
cent. There was no evidence whatever of a diffi- 
culty on the part of any great bank in keeping a 
plentiful supply of gold in its cash reserves ; and 
yet during this time Germany was supplying her- 
self with $400,000,000 of gold to carry out her cur- 
rency reform, and France was accumulating about 
$180,000,000, in addition to her previous stock, in 
order to resume specie payments (Dec. 31, 1877). 

It may be said in reply that the rate of discount 
does not depend on the supply of money, but on 
the supply of loanable funds. This, in the long- 
run, is true ; but if, during this period, there had 
been any scarcity of gold, any deficiency of the 
quantity in comparison with the demand for it, it 
is inconceivable that during the process of ‘ grasp- 
ing’ for it there should have been no serious 
change in the rates of discount. 

5. Not only does there appear to be no evidence 
of a scarcity of gold since 1873, as shown by the 
absence of any difficulty experienced by the banks 
in collecting and keeping sufficient reserves (while 
in the United States never in the history of the 
national banks have they held larger gold reserves 
than of late), but the facts of the production of gold 
since 1850 give every reason to suppose that there 
is an abundance now in existence. The facts of 
production may be briefly summed up as follows : — 


[000,000 omrrTED.] 


Gold. Per cent. | Silver. 


$3,314 439 
4,283 56.1 25.6 


$7,547 | 100. 100. 


It will appear from this that in the 38 years 
since 1850, and to 1884, not only was the produc- 
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tion of gold equal to all that produced in the 338 
years from the discovery of America to 1850, but 
it was even greater by almost a third. And it ig 
more than probable that the existing stock' in 1848 
was not only doubled, but one-half more than 
doubled. To 1840 the annual production of gold 
was about $14,000,000, roughly speaking ; in 1841- 
1850, $38,000,000 ; while in 1881-1884 it averaged 
about $100,000,000. In the exceptional years be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 the production was greater 
than it is now ; but it is still two and a half times 
what it was in 1848. 

In short, there is not the least doubt in my mind 
that this very abundance of gold was the cause of 
the fall in the value of silver. Both metals being 
in use for money, when the better became more 
plentiful, it drove the poorer out of use, — just as 
steel rails are driving out iron rails on our railways, 
— because gold is a better and more reliable tool of 
exchange than silver. On the ground, therefore, 
of a scarcity of gold, there is no reason whatever, 
in my opinion, why the coinage of silver should 
be continued. The theory that there is a vacuum 
created by the lack of gold, and which must be 
filled by the coinage of silver in order to prevent 
prices from falling, is certainly not tenable. 

6. The fall of prices can be explained by causes 
wholly independent of the quantity of gold in 
existence, and connected with the contraction of 
credit, the fall of profits due to increased compe- 
tition in certain branches of industry, large pro- 
duction, and the introduction of new processes and 
improved machinery; and, unless it were absolutely 
certain that the silver men were correct, it would be 
a bold and unwarranted act of theirs, on the basis of 
a mere fanciful supposition in regard to the dear- 
ness of gold, to experiment on the finances of a 
great country when a blunder might involve disas- 
ter to our whole business prosperity. To lead us 
to a single silver standard, on the mere theory that 
gold has ‘gone up,’ is a piece of statesmanship 
which should be treated with unequivocal con- 
demnation. Even before we come to the single 
silver standard, the uncertainty in regard to what 
the future may bring forth, caused by the contin- 
ued coinage of silver dollars, is injurious to all 
legitimate business calculations. Uncertainty and 
distrust destroy all initiative. The silver-money 
doctors are dealing with a very complicated organ- 
ism, and, if their diagnosis is incorrect, persistence 
in their rude treatment will be of serious damage 
to the financial body. 

J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN. 


1 Newmarch estimates the existing stock in 1848 at $2,716,- 
000,000 of gold, and $3,880,000,000 of silver. Such estimates, 
however, are only of the nature of guesses: there is noth- 
ing accurate about them. 
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THE SENSE OF TOUCH, AND THE TEACH- 
ING OF THE BLIND. 


THE sense of touch is one of the most complex 
which we possess, and one not well understood. 
Recent physiological studies have shown its inde- 
pendence of others that have long been associated 
with it. The senses of heat, cold, pain, and touch, 
bear intimate relations, but nevertheless are dis- 
tinct; and a more perfect knowledge of their 
different phases must lead to a better understand- 
ing of many peculiarities among the blind. 

Professor Soret, says the Spectator, taking up 
the psychological branch of the subject, has tried 
to find out how far the sense of touch may be 
made to convey to the sightless an idea of the 
beautiful: for as a deaf musician may enjoy 
music despite his deafness, so may a blind man 
find pleasure in beauty of form notwithstanding 
his blindness. In the one case, the pleasure comes 
from the rhythm, or rather from sonorous vibra- 
tions in the air, produced by the playing ; in the 
other, from the symmetry and regularity of the 
object handled. ‘When music is going on, I 
feel something here,” said to M. Soret a deaf-mute 
who enjoyed operas, putting his hand on his 
stomach. The blind, even those born blind, as 
Professor Soret has ascertained by inquiries 
among the inmates of the blind-asylum of Lau- 
sanne, have the same love of symmetry as the 
deaf. The girl-embroiderers attach much impor- 
tance to the perfect regularity of the designs 
which they are required to repeat in their work. 
The basket-makers insist on the willow withes 
they use being all straight and of the same length. 
Imperfections in the things they handle are, to 
the blind, indications of ugliness. They like 
evenness of surface, and regularity of shape: a, 
cracked pot, a rough table, or a broken chair 
causes them positive discomfort. 

But to create in the mind of a person born 
blind an artistic idea, involves a measure of 
psychological development which it is very diffi- 
cult to impart, and requires from both teacher 
and scholar great patience and long-sustained 
effort. The imagination,—the faculty of repre- 
sentation, as it has been called, — though partly 
inborn, is much more the result of a long series of 
automatic experiments in which all the senses 
co-operate, mutually controlling and correcting 
each other. This faculty is naturally less devel- 
oped with the sightless than the seeing. If even 
many educated people, who from their youth 
upwards have been reading books and seeing pic- 
tures, find it hard to realize to themselves scenes 
they have never beheld, how much harder must it 
be for the blind to identify this or that outline 
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with beauty, or the reverse! At the sight of a 
picture or a design, we straightway and without 
effort represent to ourselves the object delineated 
in all its three dimensions. It never occurs to us 
to think that the horse, or the man, or the moun- 
tain, is nothing more than a combination of colors 
laid on a flat piece of canvas. The mere feeling 
of a picture, albeit in relief, cannot convey the 
same impression as an ordinary painting ; for, to 
the blind, perspective and foreshortening must 
be mysteries so profound as to be hardly capa- 
ble of comprehension. Nevertheless the difficulty 
is not insurmountable. Professor Soret mentions 
the case of a blind rustic, accustomed to horses, 
who, without help, succeeded in selecting from 
a number of other designs, in relief, the figure 
of the animal with which he was most familiar. 
A youth of quick apprehension, and vivid though 
undeveloped imaginative power, he had handled 
horses in his father’s or his master’s stable until 
he had mentally created an ideal horse so like the 
original, that he was able to recognize by his 
fingers its counterfeit presentment. Another 
boy, born blind, but thoroughly educated, was 
able to pick out a bird; yet he admitted, that, un- 
less he had previously handled a stuffed specimen, 
he would have had great difficulty in identifying 
the figure, and realizing what the original was 
like. In other words, mere description is not 
enough : a blind man cannot mentally see a thing, 
or even recognize it when laid in a touchable form 
before him, unless he has first familiarized him- 
self, by actual experience, with its outward shape. 

It would thus seem that the faculty we call 
‘ imagination’ depends nearly altogether on the 
sense of sight. If we have seen a hill, we may 
have an idea of what a mountain is like ; by see- 
ing a lake, we get a notion of the sea: but, if we 
never saw either a tree or the picture of one, not 
all the word-painting that was ever penned would 
convey any true or adequate idea of an ordinary 
wood, much less of the wondrous beauty and 
bewildering grandeur of a tropical forest. We 
should be so far blind; and the blind can image 
to themselves only that which they can feel with 
their hands. All the same, thanks to their innate 
love of rhythm and regularity, they can be taught, 
through the sense of touch, to appreciate shapeli- 
ness, to find an aesthetic pleasure in sculptures, 
in certain of the decorative arts, and in raised 
pictures. They may even learn not only to recog- 
nize their friends by feeling their features, but to 
single out a pretty woman and a handsome man. 
As to this, Professor Soret relates an amusing and 
suggestive anecdote. Some time ago, three pro- 
fessors made a visit to the Lausanne asylum. 
One was a stalwart and handsome Swede, with a 
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splendid head ; the second, an exceptionally ugly 
Swiss, with a head ‘that left a good deal to be 
desired ;’ the third, an average mortal of ordinary 
appearance. Among the inmates of the asylum 
was a poor deaf-mute of the name of Meystre, 
blind from his birth, but highly impressionable, 
and quick to distinguish between shapes that con- 
formed to his ideal of the beautiful and those that 
did not. The feeling of a deformed or mutilated 
man, for instance, would sometimes draw from 
him signs of compassion and sympathy ; at others, 
strange grimaces and mocking laughter. On being 
told to examine the three visitors, Meystre showed 
great admiration for the Swede ; but, on passing 
to the Swiss, he seemed greatly amused, indulged 
in his usual mocking laughter, and by his gestures 
made it understood that he thought the man had 
no back to his head, which he seemed to consider 
an excellent joke. The result of the third exami- 
nation was negative. It produced no sign either 
of satisfaction or displeasure. 

These facts seem to show, and in Professor 
Soret’s opinion prove beyond a doubt, that, so far 
as the ‘human form divine’ is concerned, the 
blind possess the same ideal of beauty as those 
who see, and that this ideal is innate; and he is 
anxious that those who have charge of the sight- 
less should make every effort to cultivate their 
aesthetic taste; that by means of cardboard 
models in relief, and other expedients, they should 
be familiarized with the highest types of human 
beauty, which occupy so large a place in all litera- 
tures. By this widening of their conceptions, they 
would be enabled to understand allusions and 
descriptions in poetry and elsewhere. which at 
present they must find utterly incomprehensible. 
The better to accomplish this object, Professor 
Soret has drawn up a complete programme ; and 
seeing how hard life is for the blind, and from 
how many pleasures they are debarred, we may 
heartily applaud this effort to ameliorate their 
sufferings by opening to them new horizons, and 
wish it every success. 


PUBLIC HEALTH IMPROVEMENT IN 
ENGLAND. 


THE death-rate in England and Wales in 1885 
again fell, says the Lancet, to 19.0 per 1000 of the 
estimated population, and excepting only the 
year 1881, when it was 18.9, was lower than in 
any previous year since civil registration came 
into operation in 1837. The registrar-general’s 
quarterly return, relating to the last three months 
of 1885, calls attention to the fact that the death- 
rate in each of the five years 1881-85 was consid- 
erably lower than the rate recorded in any year 
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prior to 1881. The mean rate in the first half of 
the current decennium (1881-90) did not exceed 
19.3 per 1000, showing a further decline from 20,8, 
the mean rate in the preceding five years 1876-80; 
whereas, in the preceding forty years of civil regig- 
tration, the mean annual death-rate was 22.3, 
and the lowest rate in any quinquennium was 21.4 
in 1841-45. This marked reduction in the English 
death-rate has now been maintained for ten years, 
and has been much greater in the second than in 
the first half of that period. It cannot, in the 
interest of further health progress, be too con- 
stantly borne in mind that the commencement of 
this period of reduced death-rate was coincident 
with the coming into full operation of the publie 
health acts of 1872 and 1875. 

The effect of this reduced death-rate upon the 
numbers and longevity of the English people is 
phenomenal. The registrar-general points out 
that the reduction in the last five years implies 
that ‘“‘ more than 281,000 persons in England and 
Wales survived that period, whose deaths would 
have been recorded had the mean rate of mor 
tality been equal to that prevailing in the ten 
years 1871-80,” in the latter half of which period 
the improvement in the public health had already 
set in. With regard to the increased longevity of 
the population, Mr. Noel Humphreys, in a paper 
read before the Statistical society in 1883, showed 
that the effect of a reduction in the mean death- 
rate from 22.5 in 1838-54, to 20.8 in 1876-80, 
would be to add two years to the mean duration 
of life of every male, and three years and a half to 
that of every female born. 

PROFESSOR GRABER has made an extensive 
series of experiments on the degree and localiza- 
tion of the sense of smell in insects, etc., from 
among the results of which the following will be 
found of interest (Journ. roy. micr. soc.). Odors 
are perceived by many invertebrates, such as mol- 
lusks, insects, etc., with extreme rapidity, some- 
times in one-third of a second, and even through 
an intervening layer of water a half-millimetre in 
thickness. This sensitiveness is very much greater 
than was exhibited by the vertebrates experimented 
upon (reptiles, birds). Insects deprived of their 
antennae are still able to smell, but in varying 
degrees in different insects and for different 
odors, some fine odors being apparently perceptible 
only through the antennae. Perception of smell 
through the stigmata or respiratory organs is not 
rapid nor important, though such has often been 
maintained. In some cases the palpi of the mouth- 
organs are more sensitive than the antennae, and 
therefore the latter cannot be considered as being 
alone the organs of smell. 
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